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INTRODUCTION 

Jane  Dodds 


If  I could  put  a notion  in  his  head: 

Why  do  they  make  good  neighbors?  Isn't  it 
Where  there  are  cows?  But  here  there  are  no  cows. 

He  will  not  go  behind  his  father's  saying, 

And  he  likes  having  thought  of  it  so  well 

He  says  again,  “ Good  fences  make  good  neighbors.:" 

from  "Mending  Wall,"  Robert  Frost 

Like  walls,  truisms  are  as  sturdy  and  perilous  as  their  legacy.  “Good 
nukes  make  good  neighbors,”  our  government  has  offered  as 
parassurance  to  the  Koreans  and  everyone  else  since  1953.  Since  then, 
when  the  United  States  first  broke  the  Korean  armistice  agreement, 
nuclear  weapons  have  been  piled,  as  stones,  along  the  Demilitarized 
Zone,  and  40,000  American  troops  are  now  there  standing  ready  to 
protect  the  integrity  of  this  barrier,  to  be  obliterated  with  it  and  the 
Korean  people,  if  necessary  — in  pastoral  American  neighborly  fashion. 
However,  Koreans,  as  distinct  from  their  two  governments,  do  not 
consider  crossing  the  DMZ  as  cutting  a path  behind  the  back  of  their 
father.  Nor  are  they  committed  unto  death  to  remaining  divided.  A 
distinct  Korean  civilization  can  be  traced  to  2,333  B.C.,  and  the  desire  7 
to  reunify  is  rooted  in  the  soil  and  bones  of  both  North  and  South 
Koreans. 

Although  both  Korean  regimes  are  willing  to  speak  about  improving 
relations  and  eventual  reunification,  the  actions  of  South  Korean 
students  — the  attempt  in  June  1988  of  thousands  to  march  to  the  DMZ 
to  demand  reunification,  suicides  — belie  outrage  at  lip  service  to  their 
freedom  to  choose  as  citizens  in  what  is  heralded  as  a democracy,  as 
well  as  passionate  determination  that  the  Korean  people  be  integral  in 
determining  their  future.  From  the  North,  we  officially  hear  nothing  of 
unofficial  outcries  for  reunification,  but  that  is  to  be  expected;  we  are 
long  inured  to  the  lack  of  voice  that  the  workers/heroes  of  the 
communist  grand  narrative  actually  end  up  having.  Hence  the  situation 
most  clearly  perceived  by  the  younger  generation  of  Koreans:  locked 
head(s)  to  head(s)  at  the  DMZ  are  the  descendants  of  the  two  Cerberean 
architects  of  the  postwar  era  and  Korea’s  division,  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  thereby  rendering  the  whole  of  Korea  as  infernal. 

But  what  possible  contribution  from  a distance  of  10,000  miles  can 
artists,  architects,  planners,  and  writers  make  toward  bringing  about 
Korean  reunification?  What  is  the  relation  of  “aesthetic  force”  to 
political  force?  Project  DMZ’s  organizing  committee  (that  included 
artists,  architects,  an  ex-architect,  Korean-Americans)  struggled  with 
these  questions  during  the  year  they  engaged  in  research  and  dialogue 


to  generate  the  project's  program;  the  project  participants  struggled 
with  these  questions,  and  these  questions  persist  with  the  documentation 
of  the  individual  projects  that  follow.  The  proposals  themselves  are 
heterogeneous.  Some  — addressing  the  specifics  of  the  Korean  division 
— are  expressed  with  extreme  directness;  while  others  — interpreting  the 
Korean  DMZ  as  a representative  barrier  to  human  contact  and 
communication  — trace  the  ellipse  of  metaphor.  Indeed,  the  barrier,  or 
boundary,  and  the  differentiation  process  it  signals  is  perhaps  the 
modern  era’s  most  ubiquitous  and  disabling  form.  However,  that  is  not 
new  knowledge,  but  perhaps  the  most  urgent  task  revealed  by  the 
process  of  Project  DMZ  is  the  necessity  of  persistent  scrutiny 
empowered  by  just  that  knowledge;  so  we  may  be  alert  to  the  genesis 
and  nature  of  new  barriers  which  may  well  have  their  origin  in  our 
attempts  to  demolish  the  old. 
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CHOSON 
Frederick  Ted  Castle 


Korea,  the  real  name  of  which  is  CHOSON,  exists  in  two  parts.  There 
are  many  causes  for  this  human  tragedy,  and  the  causes  are  well  known 
and  even  widely  celebrated.  The  famous  rivalry  between  Russia  and 
America  was  one  of  the  causes.  This  started  long  ago,  around  the  time 
when  CHOSON  was  finally  declared  to  be  open  for  exploitation  (circa 
1880)  by  Japan,  Russia,  USA,  and  England,  among  others.  (China  had 
already  exploited  CHOSON.)  The  Japanese  conquered,  occupied  and 
administered  the  country  (which  they  called  Chosen)  from  1910  to 
1945.  At  the  end  of  the  German-Japanese  war,  CCCP  troops  marched  in 
from  the  north  and  USA  troops  landed  in  the  south  and  met  at  the 
famous  38th  parallel  of  latitude  which  approximately  divides  the 
peninsula  into  equal  parts,  although  in  area  the  north  is  somewhat  larger 
and  the  south  is  somewhat  more  populous.  USA  was  the  first  country 
ever  to  conquer  Japan,  and  since  CHOSON  was  part  of  Japan,  USA  got 
half  of  it.  In  contrast,  Korea,  like  Italy,  is  the  much  invaded  peninsula. 

Like  Italy  was  founded  by  roving  Greeks,  CHOSON  was  founded  by 
roving  Chinese  scholars.  In  Chinese  culture,  to  be  a scholar  does  not 
mean,  as  it  does  in  our  culture,  to  be  a baby  or  an  idiot.  Scholars  are  tra- 
ditionally respected,  and  they  usually  become  the  chief  bureaucrats  and 
tax  collectors  in  middle  age.  Korean  culture,  however,  is  not  simply  a 
branch  of  Chinese  culture.  The  language  is  distinct  and  has  its  ow  n very 
modern  system  of  notation  (invented  about  1500).  One  of  the  main  folk 
religions  of  the  world,  shamanism,  arose  in  CHOSON,  possibly  via 
Siberian  invaders  or  colonizers.  The  shaman  is  the  medium  who  knows,  9 
even  inhabits,  the  spirit  world  and  the  human  world  which  makes  him 
even  more  prestigious  than  scholars,  who  only  accumulate  and  disperse 
human  experience.  Shamans  are  born  to  their  extraordinary  life  as  are 
kings.  But  they  are  not  rulers,  they  are  magicians.  They  deal  heavy 
medicine.  They  transcend  time.  For  example,  in  Christianity  there  is 
only  one  shaman,  for  whom  the  Jews  are  still  looking.  Shaman  is  called 
a tribal  religion.  That  is,  every  tribe  has  a shaman  and  usually  an 
assistant  shaman  who  will  succeed  him.  Often  they  are  men  of  great 
distinction  in  the  secular  world  although  that  was  not  the  case  with 
Christ.  Rarely  they  are  women.  I imagine  that  shamans,  should  they  be 
borne  into  our  society,  would  with  luck  become  artists,  which  is  not  to 
say  that  all  artists,  or  even  a tiny  percentage  of  them,  are  shamans. 

Some  are  probably  Bowery  hums,  corporate  executives,  social  workers 
and  insanes. 

Only  a miracle  can  change  the  desperate  situation  in  Korea.  The  miracle 
might  contain  an  economic  twist.  I have  a dear  friend  who.  although 
Chinese,  was  born  and  raised  in  Korea.  Like  the  Jews,  the  Chinese 
maintain  their  languages  and  their  native  cultures  as  much  as  possible 
no  matter  where  they  are  living  in  the  whole  wide  world.  After  all.  the 
Chinese  regard  absolutely  everyone  who  is  not  “Under  Heaven"  (i.e. 

Chinese)  as  a "barbarian".  It  is  like  the  Jews  being  the  Chosen  of  God. 

My  friend  who  was  bom  and  raised  in  post-Korean  War  Korea  has  a 
famous  name.  Han.  It  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  three  original  races  of 
colonizers  in  Korea  which  were  unified  for  the  first  time  in  about  650 
a.d.  Han  Tsung-Woo  (most  Koreans  including  Tsung-Woo  now  place 


the  family  name  at  the  end  rather  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  name) 
told  me  that  there  is  something  very  simple  about  the  division  of  Korea. 
He  said,  basically,  that  if  they  are  not  jealous  of  each  other,  and  if  they 
achieve  something  approaching  economic  parity — if  the  South  has 
dishwashers  then  the  North  can  have  dishwashers  too  (I  am  speaking  of 
machines)  and  then  maybe  they  can  visit  each  other  once  in  a while, 
exchange  New  Years'  greetings  (since  1948  no  mail  has  crossed  the 
38th  parallel  of  latitude  legally!)  and  even,  eventually,  get  to  spend 
vacations  in  their  old  home  towns.  That  is  if  economic  parity  exists  or  is 
at  least  approached.  What  is  happening  now  is  that  the  South  is  a boom 
town  and  the  North  is  subject  to  the  violently  shifting  ideological  winds 
of  what  was,  until  last  week,  called  the  Communist  World.  The  miracle 
that  reunites  CHOSON  will  not  come  from  the  North  or  the  South,  nor 
will  it  be  sanctioned  by  the  East  or  the  West.  It  will  arise  out  of  the 
earth  of  what  we  call  Korea  itself,  just  as  the  culture  of  this  wonderful 
country  has  always  done.  It  will  probably  be  supported  by  China,  which 
is  today  actively  seeking  investment  capital  in  South  Korea.  It  will 
probably  not  be  supported  by  Japan,  which  the  Koreans  hate  because 
even  village  mayors  were  Japanese  during  the  annexation.  But  miracles 
do  not  want  support,  they  exist  all  on  their  own,  like  CHOSON,  a 
country  that  was  almost  destroyed  by  global  politics  and  Asian  racism, 
an  agglomeration  of  tribes  in  search  of  a true  shaman. 
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TOPOPHOBIA 

Kenneth  Saylor 


In  his  Politische  Geographic  (1896),  the  German  geographer  Friedrich 
Ratzel  stressed  three  main  characteristics  of  a territory  from  a geo- 
graphical point  of  view:  the  space  of  territory  (raum),  the  location 
(lage),  and  what  must  have  seemed  at  the  time  to  be  a curious  psycho- 
logical feature  he  termed  the  “sense  of  space”  (raumsinn)  1 

For  an  outsider  to  experience  a real  lived  sense  of  spacewithin  the 
Korean  demilitarized  zone  sets  up  an  impossibility.  Given  that  the 
DMZ  exists  as  a policed  median  that  no  one  is  allowed  to  physically 
inhabit,  we  must  rely  on  the  graphic  representation  of  space,  its  graphic 
double,  “the  map"  or  "the  plan.” 

When  we  look  at  a map  of  Korea  what  do  we  actually  see?  Of  course, 
we  see  Korea,  but  which  Korea?  Which  spaces  of  Korea?  The  space 
rising  in  front  of  us  in  geometric;  the  map  on  the  wall  or  unfolded  on 
the  floor  can  only  be  looked  at  from  one  predetermined  point  of  view. 

The  viewpoint  it  represents  is  fixed  as  a totalizing  point  of  view.  We 
can  see  all.  But  the  hypothetical  eye  that  surveys  from  this  distant 
vantage  occupies  a place  that  is  an  ‘other'  point  of  view.  It  is  impos- 
sible, in  fact,  to  occupy  this  space.  It  is  a point  in  space  from  which  no 
one  can  see.  A no  place,  not  outside  space,  but  nowhere. 

Nevertheless,  we  look  at  the  same  map  of  Korea  from  the  privacy  of 

our  home,  the  semi-public  space  of  the  academy,  or  the  public  space  of  1 1 

the  museum.  The  map  demonstrates  the  force  of  a bourgeois  and 

rational  idea  for  place  reduced  to  its  map  originating  in  monarchic 

royal  topos  as  represented  from  a single  point  (of  view). 

But,  remember,  the  map  is  a bluff.  It  is  a spectacle  to  be  viewed.  In  its 
exactness  and  geometric  rigor,  it  is  nothing  but  illusion.  The  words, 
actions,  and  narratives  of  a place  can  only  be  imitated  by  the  geometry 
of  the  map.2 

Floated  upon  the  corpse  of  Korea,  the  historical  narrative  of  the  Korean 
War  is  marked  in  the  form  of  its  geometric  double:  the  line  of  the  38th 
parallel.  It  is  via  this  graphic  echo  that  the  ficticious  voice  of  its 
imperialized  history  becomes  amplified.  At  this  point,  we  can  no  longer 
concern  ourselves  with  geographical  or  topographical  readings.  These 
become  obscured  by  the  articulation  of  political  space. 

Paradoxically,  at  the  same  time  that  the  map  is  inscribed  with  possible 
political  expression  mirrored  as  graphic  texts,  the  map  as  a totalizing 
representation  of  our  world  reduces  the  possibility  of  a political  utter- 
ance. 

It  seems  as  though  the  narrative  space  of  the  map  forces  a sense  of 
closure  masking  any  further  reading.  It  is  only  upon  a close  misreading 
that  an  oblique  set  of  imaginary  relationships  begin  to  surface.  In  this 
setting  an  alternative  space  opens  and  traces  of  a lost  history  and  long 
forgotten  myths  are  revealed.  Here  geometric  contours  become  text  and 


rhetoric  functions  symbolically.  With  a remapping  of  this  order,  a 
spatialization  of  the  graphic  text  takes  us  to  a territory  situated  at  once 
within  and  outside  the  space  of  the  map.  The  map’s  harmonious  totality 
is  placed  in  a contradictory  relationship  with  itself. 

It  is  within  this  interstice  of  contradictions  that  an  imaginary  architec- 
ture, to  be  located  within  the  void  between  North  and  South  Korea,  will 
manifest,  not  as  the  solution  of  their  synthesis,  but  as  a product  of  the 
force  of  differences. 


Notes: 

For  a general  history  of  global  territorialization  see: 

1.  Jean  Gottman,  The  Significance  of  Territory,  University  Press  of  Virginia. 
Charlottesville,  1973. 

2.  Louis  Marin,  Utopics:  Spatial  Play,  p.  207,  Humanities  Press  Inc.,  1984. 
Marin  obsessively  argues  that  the  map  as  a totality  is  a representation  of  utopia 
and  ultimately  for  him  a utopia  of  representation. 
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THE  MILITARIZED  ZONE 

Kyong  Park 


The  tragedy  of  Korean  history  begins  with  geography.  Korea  borders 
China,  the  Soviet  Union,  Japan  and,  for  all  practical  purposes,  the 
United  States.  The  interests  of  these  nations  are  largely  responsible  for 
the  suffering  of  contemporary  Korea.  The  Sino-Japanese  War  ( 1894), 
the  Russo-Japanese  War  ( 1895),  World  War  II,  and  the  Korean  War 
( 1950-53)  were  fought  partially  over  the  Korean  peninsula,  rendering 
the  nation  a territory  for  international  war.1  One  purpose  shared  by 
these  wars  was  mastery  of  the  Pacific  hemisphere;  and  they  can  be 
collectively  identified  as  the  Pacific  War. 

From  the  Sino-Japanese  War  to  the  present  inconclusive  warfare,  the 
cause  of  the  first  half  of  the  Pacific  War  was  Japan,  and  the  second  half 
the  United  States.  The  victory  in  the  Second  World  War  effectively 
transferred  the  authority  to  govern  the  Pacific  territories  from  Japan  to 
the  United  States."  By  occupying  Japan,  the  U.S.  conveniently  inher- 
ited the  first  Pacific  Empire,  with  MacArthur  moving  his  headquarters 
from  Manila  to  Tokyo  (the  seat  of  power  of  the  Japanese  empire  from 
1894-1945).  Korea,  as  a strategic  point  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  global 
boundary  designed  for  American  interests,  was  subject  to  the  control 
and  policies  of  the  U.S.  government  during  its  years  as  a developing 
nation.  Thus  Korea,  a nation  stripped  of  the  command  of  its  own 
destiny,  and  struggling  to  overcome  four  generations  of  colonization 
and  occupation,  is  now  struggling  to  re-establish  its  identity  as  an 
independent  nation. 3 

The  present  condition  of  America’s  colonization  of  South  Korea  began 
with  the  creation  of  the  38th  parallel  following  the  end  of  World  War 
II.  Instead  of  a new  Korea  following  its  liberation  from  the  Japanese 
occupation  ( 1910-45),  the  38th  parallel  was  hastily  drawn  under  a 
secret  wartime  agreement  in  1945,  to  facilitate  a military  demarcation 
between  the  occupation  of  Korea  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  by  the 
United  States.  Subsequent  disagreements  between  the  two  govern- 
ments with  regard  to  the  date  for  an  independent  election  and  the 
length  of  trusteeship  of  Korea  brought  out  native  political  forces  that 
were  sympathetic  to  their  respective  occupiers,  which  fomented  the 
development  of  capitalism  in  the  south  and  communism  in  the  north. 
This  arbitrary  line  soon  became  a permanent  division  (marking  a 
bipolar  global  supremacy),  a result  of  the  development  of  atomic 
power  and  the  cold  war.  The  38th  parallel4,  which  was  replaced  by  the 
DMZ  following  the  Korean  War,  is  the  line  of  friction  between  the 
continents  of  communism  and  capitalism. 

Thus,  the  DMZ  is  not  a demilitarized  zone  between  Koreas.  but  of  the 
globe.  This  division  has  obstructed  the  development  of  South  Korea  as 
an  independent,  democratic,  unified  nation  for  the  last  half  of  this 
century. 
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Only  through  the  investigation  of  the  above  can  the  DMZ  be  fully 
understood.  The  recognition  of  South  Korea  as  a colonized  entity  of  the 
United  States  is  imperative  to  understand  all  the  subsequent  arguments 
in  this  text.  The  stationing  of  American  armed  forces  in  South  Korea, 
(currently  numbering  40,000  and  armed  with  tactical  nuclear  weapons 
under  a “first  use  doctrine”)  is  justified  only  by  the  existence  of  the 
DMZ,  making  this  small  nation  one  large  American  military  base.  The 
1965  Korea-U.S.  Status  of  Force  Agreement,  which  replaced  the  1950 
Taejon  Agreement,  made  possible  the  deployment  of  South  Korean 
troops  to  the  Vietnam  War.  With  60,000  South  Korean  soldiers 
fighting  in  South  Vietnam  at  one  time,  the  new  agreement  was  essen- 
tially a service  contract  for  hiring  the  largest  mercenary  force  in 
modem  times,  as  the  South  Korean  soldiers  were  paid  in  U.S.  dollars. 
These  examples  identify  South  Korea  as  an  appendix  for  American 
adventures  in  Asia,  as  both  the  land  and  labor  there  have  served  the 
interest  of  the  supreme  command. 

Under  the  conditions  of  perpetual  warfare,  it  was  inevitable  that 
the  South  Korean  military  would  blossom  before  its  government, 
economy,  society  and  culture  would.  Victimized  by  the  superiority  of 
foreign  nations  and  a national  inferiority  complex  attending  its  status  as 
a small  and  dependent  nation,  the  myth  of  power  behind  militarism  was 
the  closest  available  answer  to  the  national  yearning  for  security  and 
confidence.  With  no  statesmen  and  politicians  capable  of  reconstruct- 
ing Korea  from  the  ashes  of  war,  there  were  no  alternatives  but  to 
grant  the  military  the  governing  of  the  nation.  As  a result.  South  Korea 
is  a state-planned,  state-  organized  and  state-monopolized  capitalist 
society,  a totalitarian  state  under  a newly  founded  aristocracy  of 
professional  soldiers. 

The  DMZ  also  implements  the  longevity  of  the  military  government  in 
South  Korea.  Emulating  a medieval  fortress  by  proclamation  of 
protection  within  its  boundary,  the  DMZ  has  built  a notion  of  a city 
out  of  the  whole  nation.  The  convex  South  Korean  perspective  thus 
helps  the  centralization  of  its  government,  providing  the  legitimacy  of 
isolating  power  to  the  few  under  the  auspice  of  secrecy  and  security. 

At  the  center  of  this  interiorization  is  the  elite,  free  to  exercise  totalitar- 
ian rule  over  their  capitive  populace  living  within  the  psychological 
confines  of  the  DMZ.  Any  failure  in  the  performance  of  this  central- 
ized military  government  seldom  received  criticism  or  opposition,  as 
the  consciousness  of  the  population  is  easily  directed  elsewhere  — 
toward  the  DMZ  (with  a quick  fix  of  potential  danger  of  invasion  from 
the  north),  thus  diverting  attention  away  from  the  real  issues. 

More  than  military  partnership,  the  economic  collaboration  may  be  the 
most  definitive  reason  why  South  Korea  and  the  U.S.  are  happily 
married.  With  the  North  and  South  each  spending  about  30%  of  their 
Central  Government  Expenditure  (C.G.E.)  for  military  armaments, 
Korea  is  one  of  the  largest  buyers  of  arms.  As  prosperity  means  more 


assets  to  purchase  amis,  protection  of  the  economy  of  South  Korea  is 
essential  for  the  U.S.  to  retain  its  market.  In  fact.  South  Korea  and  the 
DMZ  are  an  ideal  market,  less  volatile  than  the  Middle  East  and  Israel, 
yet  in  need  of  constant  improvement  of  its  military  system.  South 
Korea  has  become  a military  addict,  with  the  United  States  its 
supplier. 

South  Korea’s  dependency  on  the  United  States  extends  beyond  the 
militarization  of  its  territory  and  government.  American  colonization 
also  demands  that  the  economic  development  of  South  Korea  follow  the 
characteristics  inherent  to  western,  capitalist  views.  From  the  early 
days  of  South  Korea  under  the  trusteeship  of  the  United  States  military 
government,  native  efforts  to  develop  independent  labor  movements, 
were  suppressed  by  the  U.S.,  which  cited  their  potential  to  transform 
into  communist  movements.  With  state  monopoly  of  the  economy, 
labor  relations  of  South  Korea  remain  primitive,  characterized  by  low 
wages,  excessive  hours,  extensive  use  of  female  and  child  workers, 
wages  in  arrears,  suspension  of  business,  improper  dismissals  and 
evasion  of  collective  agreements.  In  general  the  labor  dynamics  have 
been  spontaneous  and  erratic,  without  the  legal  channels  that  support 
justice. 

The  central  issue  is  the  separation  of  capital  and  labor  by  divergent 
goals.  With  the  DMZ  inside  South  Korea  itself,  the  capital,  owned  by 
the  ruling  elite,  has  been  driven  toward  economic  maturity  while 
denying  the  workers  equalized  distribution  of  properties  and  income. 
This  economic  nationalism  has  left  South  Korea  dependent  on  foreign 
investment  and  influences,  preventing  the  development  of  an  independ- 
ent and  mature  economic  structure  capable  of  adjusting  and  reinventing 
itself  to  meet  the  changing  conditions  of  the  native  society.  Thus  South 
Korean  workers,  deeply  embraced  by  capitalist  concepts,  have  been 
denied  their  rights  as  an  indispensable  component  of  the  Korean 
economy  . 

Many  of  the  conditions  that  allowed  the  domination  of  Korea  in  1910 
and  1945s  have  changed  or  dissipated,  opening  opportunities  for  the 
democratization,  independence  and  unification  of  Korea.  Although  the 
1988  Olympics  were  used  by  the  ruling  party  to  stall  massive  demon- 
strations for  justice  in  political  and  labor  power,  the  nation  saw  its 
chance  to  develop  independent  relations  with  other  nations  at  this 
international  event.  That  the  host  nation  welcomed  and  accommo- 
dated the  athletes  of  China  and  the  Soviet  Union  is  an  indication  of 
independent  diplomacy  that  may  differ  from  that  of  the  United  States. 
With  the  establishment  of  a South  Korean  embassy  in  Budapest  (the 
first  official  diplomatic  relation  with  a communist  nation),  and 
establishment  of  economic  ties  with  China,  South  Korea  has  taken 
the  initiative  to  secure  its  economic  and  political  status  independent 
of  the  United  States.6 


Under  the  illusion  that  the  international  interests  of  South  Korea 
coincided  with  that  of  the  U.S.,  South  Korea  in  the  past  made  no 
attempt  to  establish  a national  posture,  or  to  diversify  its  own  interna- 
tional relations  outside  of  nations  having  close  ties  with  the  United 
States.  Its  international  outlook  was  formed  under  the  umbrella  of 
American  interests  in  Asia  and  the  world.  For  example,  during  the  brief 
period  of  the  Second  Republic  (1960-61),  Chang  Myon’s  civilian 
government  pursued  normalized  relations  with  Japan,  in  order  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  American  policy.  This  normalization  was  finally 
achieved  by  Park  Chung-hee,  who  rose  to  power  with  the  May  1961 
military  coup.  The  survival  of  his  regime  and  the  financing  of  a series 
of  five-year  economic  plans  depended  on  the  establishment  of  official 
political  and  economic  relations  w ith  the  former  occupier. 

The  legislative  election  in  April  1988  stripped  the  ruling  party  of  its 
parlimentary  majority  for  the  first  time  in  Korean  history.  The  three 
opposition  parties  combined  took  174  seats,  and  the  ruling  Democratic 
Justice  Party  was  short  twenty-five  of  a majority,  with  125  seats.  This 
made  the  ruling  party  face  the  challenge  of  negotiation  and  compro- 
mise, the  start  of  political  maturity  and  democratic  representation  for 
the  people,  an  idealistic  landscape  of  a “government  elected  by  the 
people  and  for  the  people.”  The  new  political  condition  is  the  fruit  of 
popular  movement  and  student  demonstrations,  and  flexibility  is  the  key 
ingredient  to  the  future  democratization  of  Korea. 

Yet,  the  recent  “democratic”  restructuring  of  the  South  Korean  govern- 
ment into  elected  parties  has  also  fractured  the  oppositional  movement. 
The  inability  of  oppositional  leaders  to  unite  for  the  election  led  to  the 
presidency  of  Roh  Tae-woo,  the  disciple  of  Chun  Doo-hwan.  and  the 
erosion  of  the  ideological  power  of  the  oppositional  movement.  While 
it  appeared  that  the  three  Kims  (Kim  Young-sam,  leader  of  the  opposi- 
tional conservative  party  representing  the  middle  class;  Kim  Dae-jung, 
representing  the  poor,  working  and  farming  classes;  and  Kim  Jong-pil, 
who  is  related  to  former  president  Park  Chung-Hee,)  would  end  the 
military’s  monopoly  , their  failure  gave  a new  lease  to  the  ruling 
power.  Forecasting  that  the  oppositional  parties  would  not  unite  in 
time,  the  ruling  party  may  have  consented  to  a presidential  election, 
seeing  no  risk  of  losing  the  presidency  while  gaining  public  approval 
for  acting  democratically.  Diffusing  the  opposition  by  granting  some 
of  their  demands,  and  fracturing  it  by  keeping  them  fighting  is  the 
"divide  and  conquer"  tactic  used  by  the  ruling  party. 

On  the  bright  side,  student  demonstrations  have  brought  visible  change 
in  the  attitudes  toward  the  government  and  the  military.  The  emer- 
gence of  self-confidence  regarding  their  demands  would  have  been  un- 
thinkable a few  years  ago,  when  any  voice  of  opposition  would  have 
meant  imprisonment.  No  one  envisioned  the  time  would  come  when 
the  president  . Chun  Doo-hwan.  would  be  on  public  trial  tor  corruption, 
and  other  political  and  corporate  leaders  would  be  under  surveillance 
of  moral  consciousness.  New  generations  that  did  not  witness  the 


Korean  War,  (including  40*%  of  the  current  electorate),  are  less  recep- 
tive to  ruling  power  propaganda.  The  traditional  picture  of  political 
incompatibilty  between  capitalism  and  communism  is  waning,  bringing 
economic  adventures  and  political  compromises,  which  may  become  a 
preliminary  environment  for  eventual  negotiation  between  North  and 
South.  Recent  warming  of  the  relationship  of  global  powers  may 
ultimately  invalidate  the  legitimacy  of  the  DMZ.  thus  removing  the 
final  barrier  to  the  unification  of  Korea. 

Democracy,  an  issue  always  present  in  the  history  of  modern  Korea, 
has  altered  its  meaning  as  political,  economic  and  social  changes  occur. 
Various  elements  bound  to  the  concept  of  democracy,  such  as  liberty, 
equality,  fraternity,  civil  and  human  rights,  freedom  of  speech,  and 
collective  assembly,  all  received  different  emphasis  at  various  times. 
Equitable  participation  in  political  power  was  the  demand  of  the  April 
Uprising  of  I960,  felling  the  government  of  Rhee  Sung-  man  on 
charges  of  election  fraud.  As  industrialization  became  real,  the 
concept  of  democracy  changed  from  liberty  to  equality.  The  issue  of 
liberty,  independence  from  authority  and  western  influence  became 
less  urgent  than  the  need  for  economic  equality.  As  the  economic 
fruits  began  to  ripen,  opposition  to  the  concentration  of  wealth  posed 
questions  as  to  the  status  of  Korean  society. 

The  appearance  of  the  word  'national',  and  the  presence  of  a patriotic 
spirit  within  the  student  uprisings  reflect  their  objective  to  stop  foreign 
intervention  in  South  Korea.  The  movement  supports  national  democ- 
racy, independence,  and  unification.  With  the  interdependency  of 
these  goals,  the  question  of  which  objective  is  most  urgent  has  been 
raised.  Aware  that  their  aims  and  obstacles  are  many,  the  movement 
has  operated  dynamically  and  flexibly,  moving  from  one  issue  to 
another,  while  serving  an  inclusive  ideology. 

Because  the  structure  of  the  military  government  hardened  as  it  aged, 
the  actions  of  the  opposition  changed  from  hopeless  mediation  for 
partial  gain  into  a declaration  by  the  people  against  the  government. 
As  the  movement  became  bitter,  the  ruling  power  also  got  tougher. 

Since  the  beginning,  dissidents  had  to  face  a tough  opponent,  the 
military.  Having  little  tolerance  for  criticism,  their  responses  were 
harsh,  requiring  oppositionalists  to  marshall  greater  courage  and  make 
more  sacrifices  in  their  struggle.  Arrest  and  imprisonment  became  the 
standard  price  for  defiance  of  authority.  Thus  the  oppositional  move- 
ment was  stripped  of  an  official  platform.  Forced  to  operate  outside 
the  framework  ot  the  political  system  it  had  to  go  'underground'  into 
the  context  of  'revolution'. 

As  a final  question  you  may  wonder  why  the  DMZ  is  an  issue  for  art 
and  architecture,  a military  subject  that  seems  far  removed  from  con- 
ventional aesthetics.  You  may  wonder  why  STOREFRONT,  instead  of 
the  Pentagon,  has  organized  Project  DMZ  to  solicit  new  ideas  for  a 
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military  installation.  The  answer,  perhaps  startling,  is  that  the  DMZ  is 
also  a product  of  design.  Like  the  products  of  art  and  architecture,  the 
DMZ  is  the  result  of  imagination,  creativity  and  the  expression  of  man- 
kind - legitimate  or  illegitimate,  constructive  or  destructive. 

If  you  can  acccept  this  fraternity  of  the  DMZ  and  the  Eiffel  tower  as 
monuments  built  by  man.  responsible  to  man  and  reflecting  man.  we 
can  circumvent  the  vast  distance  of  incompatibility  between  the 
endeavors  of  the  military  and  the  aesthetic  communities.  What  appears 
to  be  an  excursion  away  from  the  primary  concerns  of  art  and  architec- 
ture, Project  DMZ  might  be  one  of  many  antidotes  for  the  impotence  of 
aesthetic  fields  vis-a-vis  the  basic  conditions  of  individual  life  and 
fundamental  issues  of  humanity.  Therefore,  to  enlarge  and  validate  the 
engagement  of  art  and  architecture  with  other  realms  of  human  triumph 
and  misfortune,  this  project  has  instigated  a call  for  aesthetic  and 
critical  intervention  in  the  Demilitarized  Zone. 


Notes 

1.  It's  important  to  consider  that  the  Korean  War  is  a foreign  war.  In  The  Hidden  Story 
of  the  Korean  War , I F.  Stone  charged  that  General  MacArthur  conducted  covert  action 
to  commit  the  United  States  on  a global  war  against  communism,  using  the  Korean  pen- 
insula as  a bridge.  Stone  implied  that  MacArthur's  Napoleonic  intention  fostered  the 
Korean  War.  with  deliberate  clashes  by  American  and  South  Korean  soldiers  designed  to 
bring  the  crossing  of  the  38th  parallel  by  the  North  Korean  army. 

2.  Early  example  of  American  intervention  in  the  Pacific  hemisphere  is  the  occupation  of 
the  Philippines  by  the  US  from  1899  until  1945. 

3.  The  Korean  war  itself  never  ended,  only  a cease  fire  agreement  was  drawn,  making 
the  Pacific  War  extend  beyond  the  Vietnam  War. 

4.  Vietnam  was  also  divided  into  North  and  South  by  its  17th  Parallel. 

5.  1910  marks  the  annnexation  of  Korea  by  Japan,  and  in  1945  Japan  surrendered  to  the 
allied  forces. 

6.  This  effort,  in  an  ingenious  way,  weakened  North  Korea's  ties  with  fellow  communist 
nations.  North  Korea  did  not  participate  in  the  1988  Olympics  while  most  other 
communist  nations  did.  a clear  indication  that  South  Korea  had  found  a new  advantage 
over  North  Korea  in  the  brokering  of  international  power. 

7.  For  a moment  during  the  Second  Republic  ( 1960-61 ).  the  popular  concept  of 
democracy  was  officially  in  action  with  the  acceptance  of  another  political  party,  as  well 
as  independent  functioning  of  executive,  legislative  and  judicial  branches.  For  example, 
the  Seoul  High  Court  of  Justice  overruled  the  executive  revocation  of  a newspaper 
license  of  the  Kyung-hyang  Daily  News  in  April  1959.  and  let  its  operation  continue. 
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Ismael  Frigerio 
Belief  and  Will 
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This  work  consists  of  two 
aluminum  automotive  castings, 
suspended  and  in  confrontation 
with  each  other.  Each  "head” 
contains  a tape  recorder  and 
speaker,  that  simultaneously 
broadcasts  the  voices  of  Russian 
and  American  politicians.  The 
two  identical  faces  reflect  the 
indistinguishable  status  quo 
ideologies  of  communism  and 
capitalism  that  currently  qualify 
the  international  political  scene. 
The  decision  to  locate  the 
Renegade  Cities 
in  international  waters,  has  the 
intention  of  promoting  the 
creation  of  cities  that  could 
liberate  themselves  from  the  ba 
nality  of  this  debate. 


Pei  Ching  Chou 
Landscape  DMZ-Keloid 
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DELIRIOUS  EFFORT 
OF  MAN 
TO  WAR 

THREADING  NEEDLES 
WITH  TAINTED  VEINS 

RUPTURING 

THROUGH  A BOUNDARY 

THE  HARDENED  CRUST 
AND 

POUNDS  OF  WOUNDED  SERUM 
TO  BE  SEWN 
THROUGH  WALLS 

THE  FLUID  OF  MAN 
THE  LIQUID  OF  NATURE 

ROOM  OF  SCABS 
M TO 

WALL  OF  BLADES 
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Pencil  on  vellum 


David  Kesler 

Nomadic  Cities  of  the  DMZ 


Sometime  late  in  the  twenty- 
second  century,  after  the  great 
wars,  a series  of  massive  con- 
structions were  erected  within 
half-mile-long  trenches,  exca- 
vated intermittently  all  along  the 
DMZ.  Old  war  machines  of  all 
kinds  could  be  found  dismem- 
bered within  these  sites.  The 
assemblage  of  decayed  boats, 
planes,  and  tanks  created  a kind  of 
military  dumping  ground.  On 
further  research,  it  was  found  that 
the  nations  of  the  world  had 
contributed  their  armaments  to 
what  was  perhaps  the  largest  anti- 
war monument  in  history.  Now 


people  had  inhabited  those  relics, 
reinvigorating  the  dead  forms... 
and  something  fantastic  hap- 
pened. Nomadic  cities  grew  up  in 
the  old  war  machines...  all  along 
the  DMZ.  The  monuments 
became  images  of  new  cities. 
They  were  our  first  cities.  They 
provided  excellent  defenses, 
because  of  their  locations  in  these 
open  graves.  Entry  into  the 
complexes  was  controlled  by 
restricting  access  to  one  or  two 
bridges  across  the  abyss.  The 
Nomads  would  bring  in  and 
construct  their  own  shelters  so 
that  the  new  cities  took  on 


fascinating  sculptural  variations. 
For  example,  in  the  “Battleship 
City,”  the  hull  of  the  American 
Battleship  “New  Jersey"  was 
filled  with  ad  hoc  dwellings 
constructed  of  old  ship  parts, 
metal  from  buildings,  concrete 
and  steel  sewer  piping,  and  other 
found  objects. 

Man  slowly  began  to  be  a city- 
dweller  once  again.  Finally, 
because  of  this  discovered  gift 
from  our  forefathers. ..sometime  in 
the  early  twenty-fifth  century,  we 
awoke  from  the  second  dark  ages. 


Program  (pure  description): 

A 1600-foot,  Battle  class  Ameri- 
can warship  is  split  into  four 
pieces.  The  dismembered  ship  is 
suspended  in  an  open  pit-  - an 
enormous  rectangular  grave.  The 
grave  is  excavated  with  its  center 
on  the  centerline  of  the  line  of 
demarcation,  the  demilitarized 
zone  between  North  and  South 
Korea.  The  line  of  demarcation  is 
concretized  through  the  use  of  an 
enormous  corten  steel  screen, 
supported  by  steel  pipes  that  are 


imbedded  in  the  ground  in  the 
concrete  tunnels.  Additional 
pieces  of  the  boat  are  skewed  by 
these  steel  pipes  and  displayed 
throughout  the  open  grave. 
Cylindrical  and  circular  forms, 
like  giant  gears  and  pipes,  slice 
through  the  fragments  of  the  boats 
and  are  themselves  intersected  by 
steel  pipes  of  a far  smaller 
diameter.  Coiled  around  many  of 
the  objects  is  a brass-coated  cable. 
The  entire  piece  appears  as  some 
kind  of  trap,  or  electrical  refin- 


ery... or  some  alien  construction 
adulterating  the  images  of  war 
made  by  man.  Steel  spheres  shine 
in  the  sun,  so  perfect  in  shape  that 
one  is  reminded  of  the  planets  as 
they  appear  in  satellite  photo. 


Demetrius  Manouselis 


Todd  Ayoung 

Towards  a Society  of  the  Future:  The  World  as  a DMZ 


It  is  not  enough  to  set  tusks;  we 
must  also  solve  the  problem  of 
the  methods  for  carrying  them 
out.  A call  for  North  and  South 
Koreans  to  reunify.  If  our  task  is 
to  cross  a river,  we  cannot 
cross  it  without  a bridge  or  boat. 
To  find  a way  through  peaceful 
or  violent  means  to  occupy  and 
maintain  the  DMZ.  Unless  the 
bridge  or  boat  problem  is  solved, 
it  is  idle  to  speak  of  crossing 
the  river.  Thenceforth  this 
independent  landstrip,  now 
inhabited  by  a unified  people  will 
be  known  as  the  New  Korea  or 
Chosun,  land  of  the  morning 
calm.  Unless  the  problem  of 
method  is  solved,  talk  about  the 
task  is  useless*  This  landstrip 
will  be  maintained  as  a demilita- 
rized zone  without  interference 
from  outsiders  who  seek  to 
uphold  old  ideologies  of 
division  to  justify  old  forms  of 
domination. 

Tl  ^ ^ 

44^-tr  * 

Creating  peace  without  weapons, 
swords  to  ploughshares  in  East 
and  West.  Beginning  at  home.  A 
call  for  people  living  in  the  East 
and  West  who  believe  in  the  self- 
determination  of  a people.  The 
first  thing  is  to  reverse  our 
thinking  on  the  “threat" : we  are 


threatened  because  we  threaten 
others.  To  occupy  their  political 
systems  through  peaceful  or 
violent  means,  hi  the  end  it  won't 
need  the  Bomb  to  wipe  us  out.  But 
if  the  monstrous  squandering  of 
resources  on  the  arms  race  and 
the  exploitation  of  the  Third 
World  don' t cease  there  is  no 
hope  at  all  of  really  stopping  the 
ecological  crisis.  To  create  and 
maintain  policies  that  are  not 
interventionist,  imperialist  or 
globalist  which  perpetuate  old 
ideologies  of  division  to  justify 
old  forms  of  domination.  From 
this  alone  it' s already  obvious 
that  we  have  to  play  for  maximum 
stakes.*** 


We  are  surrounded  by  spaces 
which  help  from  the  evidences  of 
the  ways  we  see  ourselves  and 
one  another.  Where  we  dwell, 
how  we  are  housed,  helps  in  this 
way  to  determine  who  and  what 
we  think  we  are  and  so  they 
involve  our  freedom.  **** 

44  44*4  4*M 

44TM  4*1  -5-4 

<*!*■£  4* 


The  2-1/2  mile  wide,  150-mile 
long  strip  of  ground  between 
North  arid  South  Korea  has 
remained  largely  untrodden  by  all 
but  a handful  of  soldiers  and  truce 
negotiators  for  35  years  now  and 
in  that  period  nature  has  steadily 
worked  to  resurrect  its  own  best 
form:  the  endangered  Manchurian 
crane,  an  ancient  symbol  of 
longevity,  is  said  to  be  nesting 
and  thriving  again  in  the 
DMZ.***** 


*4  4 4*  44  -1-44  44*14 

i-Sr-M T-  -2.^4  43*  4*1 
4444  444  4 4-C-4. 

Spatialization  is  thus  one  tech- 
nique in  the  exercise  of  power. 
There  is  a political  history  of  the 
visual  unthought:  a history  of  the 
way  forms  of  power  "visualize” 
themselves.  Power  becomes 
acceptable  or  tolerable  through  its 
spatialization  or  the  way  it  is 
given  to  be  seen.**** 
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Steel,  electric  burners,  cable 


David  Hanawalt 


This  proposal  for  the  Korean 
DMZ  presents  both  North  and 
South  with  a single  sphere  of 
plant  material  in  the  rotation.  The 
sphere  is  24'  in  diameter  and  is 
situated  on  the  DMZ.  Ongoing 
health  of  the  sphere  is  monitored 
by  global  network  news.  The 
South  Koreans  are  given  responsi- 
bility for  the  upkeep  and  energy 
required  to  keep  the  sphere 
turning  in  the  sunlight,  thus 
growing  on  all  sides.  The  North 
Koreans  are  given  responsibility 
for  water  and  nutrients  fed  in 
through  the  top  axis;  again 
maintaining  the  growth  of  the 
sphere  on  all  sides. 

Growth  of  the  sphere  and  neigh- 
borly gardening  are  optimistic, 
although  superficial  aims  of  the 
sphere.  The  central  aim  is  to  make 
28  both  countries  highly  self- 

conscious  over  the  marginal  fate 
of  something  other  than  war 
machinery  before  the  eyes  of  the 
world.  A fluke  in  the  weather 
might  kill  it  and  they  would  both 
look  bad  (or  not  "on  the  ball"). 
This  minor  element  of  common 
potential  fate  would  provide  a 
disturbance  in  the  pattern  of 
brooding  pressure  on  adversarial 
sides  of  the  DMZ.  Once  given,  it 
is  up  to  the  administrators  to 
maintain  that  disturbance  until  it 
is  recognized  for  what  it  is.  A 
working  Rest  in  an  otherwise 
silent  state  of  antagonism. 


Painted  wood,  moss 


Greig  Crysler,  Grant  Kester 


Project  DMZ  (is)  an  international 
project  aimed  at  understanding 
the  nature  of  human  conflict 
through  the  generation  of  alterna- 
tives to  the  (DMZ).  Viewing  the 
Korean  DMZ  as  a product  of 
political,  military  and  economic 
polarization,  the  projects  calls  for 
the  intervention  of  aestethic 
forces  to  initiate  possible  paths 
towards  re-unification  of  the 
nation  and  its  people. 

Project  DMZ  is  a forum  inviting 
the  participation  of  individuals 
of  different  generations,  cultures 
and  mediums  of  expression. 

This  forum,  a coalition  of  diverse 
individuals  under  common 
purpose,  opposes  specialization 
and  division  amongst  intellectual 
fields  and  rather  supports  an 
environment  for  human  ex- 
change... 


The  DMZ’s  illusionary  represen- 
tation of  stability  forbids  the 
fundamental  ingredient  of 
dialogue  and  human  contact 
necessary  for  human  affairs  that 
subsequently  nurtures  our  need 
for  unity  and  exchange. 

From  the  Project  DMZ  competition  brief, 
as  supplied  by  the  Storefront  for  Art  and 
Architecture. 


The  legacy  (and  burden)  of 
Modernism  resides  not  simply  on 
an  urban  landscape  littered  with 
monumentally  irrelevant  build- 
ings, but  in  the  underlying  belief 
that  aesthetic  imagination  can 
effortlessly  collapse  cultural 
difference  and  transcend  political, 
economic,  and  ideological 
conflict. 

Greig  Crysler 
Grant  Kester 


The  world  has  been  unable  to 
overcome  the  barriers  of 
nationalism,  religion  and  race. 
Because  of  this,  humanity  suffers 
from  countless  wars  and  conflicts. 
The  modern  Olympic  Games, 
which  celebrate  the  physical  aspect 
of  humankind,  are  a festival  to 
promote  world  harmony  on  an 
external  level  by  developing  the 
mental,  cultural  and  spiritual  sides 
of  humanity. 

1 propose  the  establishment  of  a 
World  Festival  of  Culture,  which 
will  combine  cultural  exchange 
with  athletic  competition.  Human- 
ity is  faced  with  the  historic  task  of 
building  a new 

culture  of  peace  in  which  harmony 
exists  between  man,  nature  and 
God.  This  “Olympics  of  World 
Culture”  will  contribute  to  this  task 
by  gathering  major  figures  from 
the  arts,  the  sciences,  the  news 
media,  religion,  economics  and 
politics. 

To  promote  this  idea  of  a world 
culture,  it  is  my  intention  to 
make  the  World  Festivals  of 
Culture  occasions  to  celebrate  the 
brotherhood  and  sisterhood  of 
humankind,  and  to  unify  the 
nations  of  the  world  as  one  family. 

From  a full  page  advertisement  placed  in 
the  New  York  Times  on  October  9,  1988 
b\  Sun  Myung  Moon,  founder  of  the 
World  Festival  of  Culture 
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Judy  Choi,  Jun-Saung  Kim 


Lead,  wire,  mirror 


Cathleen  Crabb,  Taeg  Nishimoto 
Unshared  Land 


Robert  Werthamer,  Peter  Franck,  Bette  Frank 
Peter  Clements,  Ashka  Dymel 
United  Alarm-  Self  Starting 


A User’s  Manual 
Architecture,  in  the  face  of 
political  and  military  dominance 
cannot  prescribe  a solution  other 
than  that  of  example  and  analogy. 
The  most  promising  proposal 
would  be  to  provide  an  expression 
of  reunification  for  our  context 
and  fragmented  identities  — to 
present  ourselves  with  an  experi- 
ence that  can  challenge  our  per- 
ceptions of  separation  and 
connection,  solidity,  transparency, 
reflection,  information  and 
communication. 


We  have  provided  an  object  for 
direct  engagement,  rather  than  a 
representation  of  an  abstract  specu- 
lation. This  piece  effects  these  issues 
of  incompleteness  on  the  scale  of  the 
individual  more  than  as  a model  for 
large-scale  intervention.  The 
presence  of  enigma,  ambiguity,  and 
metaphor  in  the  piece  is  a more 
potent  and  evocative  means  of 
involving  the  audience  than  direct 
literal  representation. 


Two  arcs  contain  a void  inhabited 
by  revolving  assemblies,  both  of 
which  are  operated  manually  and 
independently,  so  that  any  com- 
plete bridging  or  diffusion  of  the 
barrier  must  be  completed 
through  the  cooperation  of  both 
sides.  The  viewing  holes,  tubes, 
and  mirrors  draw  delicate  and 
transient  paths  of  connection. 

Each  person  can  turn  the  gears, 
eyepieces,  and  mirrors  to  investi- 
gate the  separation,  to  see 
themselves  as  the  others  might  see 
them,  and  to  traverse  the  barrier 
completely  to  the  other  side. 


The  arcs  of  the  walls  describe  the 
sacred  intersection  of  two  inter- 
locking circles-  the  Vesica  Piscis- 
expressing  both  the  commonality 
and  individuality  of  both  sides. 
The  convexity  and  concavity  of 
these  circles  alternately  embrace 
and  divorce,  protect  and  challenge 
the  individuals  using  it. 

The  seats  allow  one  to  move;  to 
view  and  operate  the  piece  from 
various  vantage  points.  They  act 
as  a balance,  providing  support 
only  when  both  people  are  sitting 
on  them,  offering  a reminder  that 
one  depends  on  the  other,  that  the 
whole  depends  on  the  cooperation 
of  the  individuals. 


Neil  Denari 


DMZ:  DESTROYER  8807 


14.  The  Machine  does  not  obey  a given  set  of  principles  un  less  they  are 
actually  written  (computer  program).  Only  the  social  is  capable  of  writing 
the  instructions  for  any  machine. 


SITE:  A concrete  pit  40’x  80'  lo- 
cated at  the  geographical  center  of 
the  Demilitarized  Zone,  Korea. 
USE:  Weapon  Destruction 


PROCEDURE:  Construct  in  the 
concrete  pit  an  apparatus  for 
disarming  and  destroying  nuclear 
warheads.  This  machine  shall  be 
used  when  international  agree- 
ment allows  it. 


1.  The  ATOMIC  STRUCTURE,  not  its  explosion  or  implosion  but  its 
ENERGY  carrying  capacity,  explains  the  mechanical  as  nature.  It  is  really 
our  will  and  mis-guided  need  which  disrupts  this  natural  pattern  of 
structure. 

1 1.  The  contestable  forces  at  work  between  man  and  nature,  such  as 
madness  and  disaster,  recieves  identity  in  a relation  of  one  to  another. 


CORTEX  M75i 


Peter  Shinoda 


The  DMZ  is  a zone  hollowed  out 
and  perpetuated  by  the  mutual  and 
irreconcilable  hostility  of  two 
state  systems.  The  DMZ  is  a 
recurrent  strategy  for  the  resolu- 
tion of  modern  warfare  - - the 
codified  space  of  disagreement. 

It  is  the  territory  erected  by 
ideology  and  not  by  geography 
and  therefore  exists  primarily  as  a 
mental  site  - - fabricated  from  the 
collective  imagination  of  the 
Korean  people.  The  DMZ  is  an 
entity  erected  by  the  state  and  yet 
remains  always  external  to  it. 

The  DMZ  contains  an  already 
present  and  already  built  imagi- 
nary city.  Invisible  to  the  naked 
eye  but  nonetheless  real,  it  is  the 
product  of  the  collective  hope  of 
the  Korean  people  - - hope  for 
reconciliation.  Inhabited  by  a 
culture  of  nomads  who  are  never 
at  home,  but  who  are  continually 
seeking  it.  Built  of  particles  of 
hope,  the  city  fills  the  entire 
length  and  breadth  of  the  DMZ 
with  a dense  crystalline  network 
of  dreams  and  hallucinations.  The 
city  is  revealed  by  trapping  these 
particles  of  hope  in  a chamber  of 
memory. 
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Toshio  Sasaki 

In  the  Living  Ruin  DMZ.  . . 


The  w isdom  to  he  derived  goes 
beyond  economic  and  aesthetic 
considerations . for  it  touches  the 
far  tougher  and  increasingly 
trouble  some  problem  of  how  to 
live  and  let  live,  how'  to  keep 
peace  with  one's  neighbors,  both 
in  parochial  and  universal  sense. 

B .R  udolfsky , A rc  hi  tec  t lire 
without  Architects 


It  seems  important  to  me  that  as 
artists,  we  try  to  understand  the 
essential  human  issues  which 
construct/destruct  the  real  world, 
rather  than  to  consider  art  as  a 
weapon  against  real  political 
products  or  as  a tool  for  unifica- 
tion of  a nation.  I hope  that 
“Dream  DMZ,”  as  a response  to 
this  issue,  will  be  an  illumination 
of  universal  reality  through  a 
“Section  of  time,”  in  which  the 
elements  of  this  reality  will 
appear  as  a dream:  The  Living 
Ruin  DMZ. 


In  the  "ruins,"  time  does  not 
progress  in  a straight  line  like 
ordinary  time,  but  these  times 
exist  together  and  sometimes  stop, 
move  backwards  or  mingle 
subtly... 

The  “ruins"  embody  the  process 
of  creation  and  destruction, 
insanity  and  normality,  and  the 
crevice  between  insanity  and 
normality. 

Toshiharu  I to.  In  the  Ruins 


Jerilea  Zempel 
Operation  Albatross 


An  army  project  to  convert 
B-l  bombers  to  organic  artworks 
along  the  DMZ. 
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Marcus  Margall 


: 


Mo  Bahc 

A Practical  Proposal  for  the  Dissolution  of  the  DMZ 


» 


% % 


The  amulet  above,  specially  made 
for  the  reunification  of  two 
Koreas,  will  be  sent  to  the 
presidents  or  prime  ministers  of 
six  countries  (South  Korea,  North 
Korea.  United  States,  Soviet 
Union,  Japan  and  China).  The 
heads  of  six  countries  are  sup- 
posed to  burn  the  amulet  and  mix 
the  ashes  with  a cup  of  water  and 
drink  it  simultaneously.  It  is  very 


important  that  they  truly  have  the 
wish  for  the  reunification  of  the  two 
Koreas  and  the  dissolution  of  de- 
militarized zone  when  they  drink 
the  formula.  If  all  six  have  done  this 
ritual  wholeheartedly,  everything 
will  come  true  within  a week  or 
two. 

* Amulets  are  sent  to  the  heads  of 
six  countries  on  21  November  1988. 


Kyung-Moo  Baik 
Station  in  Panmunjom 


The  iron  horse  wants  to  keep  on 
running  ahead. 

Today,  the  exposed  skeletons,  the 
destroyed  and  covered  wagons 
with  bunches  of  bullet  holes  are 
lying  off  the  track. 

History:  Japan  opened  those  train 
lines  through  the  Kyung-Bu 
railroad  company  in  order  to 
carry  war  supplies  in  March  1904. 
These  trains  were  able  to  begin  a 
trip  in  Pusan  on  the  southern  tip 
of  Korea  and  travel  north  to  the 
Yalu  River  and  on  to  Beijin, 
China,  and  to  the  Duman  River  on 
to  the  Soviet  Union.  The  trains  are 
now,  however,  halted  along  the 
DMZ. 


Necessity:  The  South  Korean 
government  allocated  $29.5 
million  in  1988  to  restore  the 
trains  for  the  purpose  of  promot- 
ing the  relationship  with  North 
Korea.  Also,  it  is  proper  time  to 
restore  them  in  order  to  cope  with 
the  increasing  trade  with  China 
and  the  Soviet  Union  since  the 
'88  Olympics.  Unfortunately,  to 
connect  the  railroad  is  not  easy 
because  of  mistrust  between 
South  and  North  Korea. 

Design:  The  station  is  for  the 
soldiers  of  Panmunjon.  The 
overall  shape  is  formed  by 
exaggeration  of  the  coupler  and 
turntable  system  which  is  a part  of 
the  iron  horse,  and  also  refers  to 
unification.  A piece  of  railroad 
which  connects  the  movable 


circulation  corridor  varies  angles 
with  the  movement  of  the 
soldiers.  I used  steam-powered 
trains  rather  than  electronic  ones 
to  proceed  from  Pyong-Yang  to 
Seoul  through  Panmunjom 
station.  They  can't  go  backward; 
the  trains  from  the  south  only  go 
to  the  north. 

South  and  North  Korean  soldiers 
approach  through  the  gate  of  the 
building,  go  to  their  own 
lamp,  and  reach  their  own 
corridors  in  the  position  I . They 
go  to  the  circular  and  big  amphi- 
theater to  take  trains  to  meet  their 
relatives.  Thus,  South  Korean 
soldiers  can  go  to  the  South  with 
the  North  Korean  trains  in 
position  2 or  vice  versa  in 
position  3. 


Dan  Coma 
Inner  DMZ 


Guache  on  paper 


Jane  Dodds,  Scott  Guerin 
The  End  of  the  World's  Fair 


There  appears  to  be  a rising 
consensus  among  Koreans  both 
North  and  South  of  the  DMZ  that 
the  presence  in  that  region  of 
some  40,000  American  service- 
men and  150  tactical  nuclear 
weapons  is  somewhat  of  killjoy 
vis-a-vis  reunification  efforts. 
Clearly  it's  time  for  this  group  to 
take  their  things  and  move  on. 

But  given  the  circumstance  that 
some  60,000  of  their  American 
ears  are  liable  to  be  wired  to 
Walkmans  at  any  given  time, 
requests  such  as  "Yankee  go 
home,"  or  "Get  out”  are  not  likely 
to  receive  fair  hearing.  So  what’s 
to  be  done?  We  suggest  a proven 
American  means  for  "slum 
clearance”  or  swamp  reclamation: 
a world's  fair. 

Titled  "The  End  of  the  World’s 
Fair,”  this  unofficially 
42  designated  “Class  Z”  fair  will 
announce  its  theme  as  storage. 
While  this  theme  is  suggested  as 
an  invitation  to  Koreans  to 
examine  what  they  were  forced  to 
store,  i.e.  what  was  deemed  as 
excess,  waste  or  useless  during 
their  period  of  enforced  contain- 
ment as  North  Koreans  and  South 
Koreans,  it  is  also  posed  as  an 
opportunity  for  others  to  explore 
the  contents,  contours  of  imposed 
separation  and  containment  in 
their  own  lives  at  everyday, 
cultural  and  political  levels. 


Housed  in  one  2 mile-long 
mini-storage  structure  (architect 
unknown)  that  will  span  the 
DMZ,  Koreans  and  visitors  can 
enter  from  all  sides  and  mingle 
freely  in  the  “exhibition  hall,”  as 
there  will  be  no  actual  storage 
units  behind  the  doors  and  indeed 
no  exhibitions  or  entertainments. 
However,  although  the  fair  will 
eschew  the  traditional  world's  fair 
displays/assertions  of  national 
economic  strength  and  artistic 
resources,  it  will  not  leave  out 
technology. 

Visitors  will  be  able  to  participate 
in  the  creation  of  the  Unsealed 
Time  Capsule—  a computer  data 
bank  of  unlimited  storage 
capacity.  Form,  volume  and 
content  of  data  will  be  the 
decision  of  each  participant,  and 


input  will  be  possible  by  voice 
recognition  systems  and  optical 
scanners,  as  well  as  by  keyboard. 
With  the  erasure  of  the  DMZ,  the 
fair  will  officially  close,  and  the 
storage  structure  may  be  removed, 
but  the  Unsealed  Time  Capsule 
will  remain  to  receive  the  flow  of 
data  transmitted  via  satellite  from 
a fleet  of  roving  land,  air  and  sea 
Data  Vehicles.  These  will  per- 
petually traverse  the  globe, 
offering  free  data  input  and  access 
to  all  people  of  the  world. 


Joseph  G.  Brin 


Blueprint,  ceramic 


Hisao  Shimizu 
Project  in  Panmunjom 


* 

/ 


Main  Site 

To  explore  the  meaning  of  reuni- 
fication, I moved  existing  Military 
Armistice  Commission  barracks 
to  two  sides  and  placed  a spiral 
reunification  structure  in  the 
center  to  accommodate  people 
who  have  been  separated.  When 
climbing  up  this  structure,  people 
on  each  side  will  experience  what 
people  on  the  other  side  experi- 
ence. People  will  see  their  side 
from  the  other  side  of  the  border 
while  climbing.  The  two  inter- 
locking spirals  are  an  abstract 
image  of  people  who  are  hugging 
each  other  to  celebrate  their 
reunification. 


Pl 


Wall 

A glass  wall  running  under  the 
elevated  reunification  site 
replaces  the  current  concrete  wall 
and  cuts  through  the  barracks. 
Reflection  will  show  North  and 
South  Koreans  as  one  people. 


Bridge 

The  Bridge  of  No  Retum/The 
Bridge  to  Peace  will  only  be 
crossed  on  the  day  of  reunifica- 
tion. Leaders  from  both  North  and 
South  Korea  will  meet  on  top  of  a 
pagoda  that  is  derivative  of  an  old 
octagonal  temple  which  exists  in 
both  Koreas. 


Stiletto  Studios 
Defected  Mirror  Zone 


Mirror,  barbed  wire 


Lebbeus  Woods 
Terra  Nova 


In  the  Korean  DMZ  are  unlovely 
mountains  and  stark,  gravelled 
valleys  in  which  grows  only  a 
type  of  spiney  brush  that  will  burn 
at  the  touch  of  a flame.  The 
stench  of  the  burned  brush  after  a 
natural  autumn  fire  lays  in  the 
valleys  for  a long  time,  waiting 
for  any  wind  at  all  to  disperse  it 
into  skies  already  made  bleak  by 
winter's  presaging  overcasts. 

Then  suddenly  the  horizon  clears. 
A great  mass  of  clear,  day  air 
blows  down  from  the  China  coast 
where  there  are  no  factories  and 
no  spiney  brush.  The  air-mass 
rolls  southwestward  through  the 
despicable  valleys  like  a flood, 
but  one  unseen  and  unheard.  A 
light  fine  snow  turns  in  vortices 
around  the  bare  mountaintops  and 
for  a day  or  two  the  cold  and 
46  dryness  scour  the  faces  of  the 


rock,  revealing  subtle  colors  lying 
below  a patina  of  time.  The 
residents  of  Terra  Nova  barely 
notice  these  things. 

Beneath  their  blankets  of  metal, 
they  are  warm  and  secure.  It  is  as 
though  they  live  in  a kind  of 
hibernation,  waiting  for  a long 
winter  to  pass.  If  so,  it  is  the  early 
winter  of  Man. 

The  old  legends  and  philosophies 
reveal  to  these  people  the  exis- 
tence of  seasons  of  life.  When 
Man  is  young,  he  lives  freely  in 
nature,  hardly  different  from  the 
rocks  and  streams  and  clouds, 
from  the  dark  forests  of  pine  and 
mountain  ash  that  once  stood  in 
this  place.  When  Man  achieves 
maturity’s  early  forms,  he  is 
enchanted  with  ideals,  founding 
families  and  cities.  When  he  has 


ripened  more  and  stands  fully  in 
his  prime,  feeling  every  strength 
he  can.  restlessness  induces  a 
wisdom  from  uncertainty,  and  he 
may  choose  to  be  alone.  In  the 
later  years  and  epochs  of  his 
decline,  when  his  powers  run 
from  him  as  from  veins  opened 
silently  to  renew  his  native  soil, 
he  prepares  to  die.  For  this  he  puts 
aside  his  vanity  and  remorse  and 
the  proud  anger  that  dominated 
his  world,  but  made  fears  haunt- 
ing each  of  his  uneasy  days.  Man 
then  performs  a subtle  reforma- 
tion. Terra  Nova  is  a city  of  refor- 
mation - - a new  form  of  earth,  a 
second  nature,  a new  ground  that 
may  one  day  become  fertile  and 
teeming,  a new  garden  of  Man 
and  youth  and  belonging  easily 
and  fearlessly  to  the  world. 


/ /•< '/ 
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Craig  Konyk,  Donna  Seftel,  Stanley  Stinnett 


Program: 

Alternative  use  or  elimination  of 
the  Demilitarized  Zone  between 
North  and  South  Korea  to  initiate 
their  reunification. 

Solution: 

This  proposal  for  Project  DMZ 
relies  on  the  assumption  that  reu- 
nification of  the  two  Koreas  is 
imminent.  The  impending  reality 
of  reuse  of  the  zone  is  written  by 
the  historical  fictions  of  the  past, 
present  and  future.  The  collective 
fictions  are  experienced  by 
looking  through  the  map  of  the 
past  on  the  glass  window,  beyond 
to  the  three  dimensional  represen- 
tation of  the  future.  A map  of 
Korea  is  rotated  ninety  degrees  to 


a horizontal  position,  turning  the 
East/West  orientation  of  the  DMZ 
to  the  North/South  axis,  like 
opening  a door.  The  suppression 
by  East/West  external  superpow- 
ers turns  to  its  future  self-determi- 
nation by  the  North/South  penin- 
sula nation.  The  DMZ,  which 
divided,  becomes  a white  linear 
city  connecting  the  two  existing 
capitals  of  Pyongyang  and  Seoul, 
hence,  a new  capital  for  reunified 
Korea.  What  was  a wall  of 
separation  now  acts  as  a corridor 
of  linkage.  The  foundations  for 
the  new  infrastructure  are  repre- 
sented by  the  same  150-mile 
length  and  configuration  as  the 
DMZ.  Moreover,  the  linear 
element  implicates  a decentraliza- 
tion which  renders  the  new  capital 
of  Korea  more  accessible  than  a 
conventional  centralized  city.  The 
DMZ  is  left  dismantled  and 
battered,  still  leaving  its  imprint 
and  memory  on  nature.  The  new 
city  takes  the  man-made  materials 
and  resources,  and  utilizes  them 
to  build  the  commemorative  link. 


Acetate,  plaster,  foamcore,  copper 
wire  and  sheet,  lead. 


Text  by  Donna  Seftel 


David  Wells 

Tao  Te  Ching  (Korean  State) 


Assembled  diverse  media 


Jean  Fisher 
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Tod  Kabza 

Notes  for  Project  DMZ 


Having  this  empty  space  as 
crenelation,  a feral  version  of  the 
battlefield,  abandoned,  but  still 
exerting  its  threat  in  both 
directions,  producing  the  mirrored 
illusion  of  readiness  that 
exhausts  as  it  fragments.  In  the 
foreground,  a gelatinous  head, 
anamorphic,  surrounded  by  the 
static  explosive  projections  of  the 
camouflage  phase.  Along  the 
obvious  North/South,  a surgical 
tendency  emerges,  an  exalted 
piece  of  scar  tissue,  without 
watching  it  happen.  The  back- 
ground noise  for  civilian  exis- 
tence is  comparatively  secure. 
When  dialogue  crops  up,  preven- 
tive terminology  is  assembled  in 
the  outer  cells,  enlarging,  adding 
rigidity  to  the  structure,  and  a 
vector-like  sensibility  is 


quickly  established.  Is  it  possible 
to  retake  the  land  by  other  means? 
To  begin  propositions  for  the 
gradual  erasure  of  a project  so 
vast  without  considering  its 
prophylactic  elegance?  To  set 
aside,  to  prepare  again?  Or  ignore 
the  initial  terms,  postpone  their 
proportions  and  assume  a set  of 
possibilities  exist  which  allow  for 
some  circulation:  the  production 
of  aircraft  integument  resembling 
agar-agar  in  its  expectant  stage, 
without  considering  the  milita- 
rized contours,  only  the  process  of 
replication  at  a great  distance, 
using  secondhand  descriptions 
expansive  enough  to  outweigh  the 
original.  The  residue  of  daily  life 
attached  to  a satellite  rendering  of 
a limousine  body.  The  refined 
space  of  photo-receptive  sugar  on 


the  face  of  water,  oblique,  with  a 
margin  of  silicone  enclosing 
vitrified  language.  Or,  glassifica- 
tion of  the  entire  zone,  allowing 
the  earth  to  exert  its  faulting 
tendency.  Working  with  the 
image  between  the  projected 
image  and  the  site,  the  edges  of 
either,  expanded  to  the  point  of 
obstruction,  without  brandishing 
monuments. 


Gordon  Gilbert 
Landscape  Study  for  DMZ 


extended  present,  (c)  Subsiding, 
the  holding  of  high  emotion,  and 
pliant  mind,  (d)  The  continuous 
cross-connection  of  senses,  as 
gathering  exercises  the  implicit, 
(e)  Toward  devotion,  self-reliance 
and  integrity,  (f)  Abiding,  to  act 
congruent  with  thought,  as  the 
essential  flashes  forth,  (g) 
Through  fear  and  death,  to 
locations  of  those  died,  (h) 
Beyond  sense  intelligence  to 
received,  direct  knowledge, 
springing  complete  and  fully 
formed,  (i)  Objects  as  pathways, 
to  and  from,  in  the  value  of  the 
unseen,  (j)  To  burn  through  as 
discipline,  one's  gaze  as  source  of 
action,  (k)  Lightness  and  quick 
beginnings. 

Things  can  be  found  in  their 
entirety  and  all  at  once,  rather 
than  bit  by  bit.  The  usual  thought 
is  distanced  and  estranged.  All 
that  we  have  done  must  now  be 
undone  again. 

Our  acts  as  architecture  should  be 
seen  as  integral  with  our  own 
selves,  as  symbols  undifferenti- 
ated from  deeper  reality,  manifes- 
tation of  our  subtle  form. ..an 
invitation  and  support,  both 
ritualistic  and  real,  and  divine. 

Suddenly  a mountain  appeared, 
numinous,  approached  by  a 
sloping  road.  Fell  as  the  place  of 
profound  intent,  it  is  at  this  point 
that  decisions  to  travel  further  are 
to  be  made. 

From  journal  notes 
19X7-88 


color  pencil,  cibachrome 


recouping,  remedial ity,  under- 
standing, sincerity,  and  fulfill- 
ment. 

Into  visualization,  dream,  dream's 
boundary,  inner  ascension  and 
compassion,  (a)  To  see  and  digest 
experience,  beyond  recoil,  beyond 
distraction  and  sleep,  (b)  To  the 
larger  will,  into  its  ground,  in  the 


A Curriculum  in  outline  form, 
toward  education,  re-education. 


What  we  should  remember  is  the 
rarity  of  our  birth,  and  all 
movement  should  cause  our 
understanding  of  this  birth. ..the 
most  important  change  to  occur  in 
architecture  will  be  that  very 
renewal  itself. 


Perry  Bard 

Proposal  for  Reunification  Ritual  on  the  DMZ 


Korean  celadon  maebyong.  Proposal  reads: 

sandblasted  plexi  That  thg  potters  of  North  and 

South  Korea  unite  on  the  DMZ  to 
design,  build,  and  fire  a vessel 
for  peace 

That  the  completion  of  this  ritual 
signal  the  rebirth  of  Korea  as  one 
nation. 


Leo  Modrdin 


The  barbed  wire  was  used  as  a 
construction  material  for  the 


Korean  tower.  It  is  the  only 
known  buifdina  where  the  wire 


appears  and  no  one  knows  if.  in 
those  times,  it  had  any  other  use. 
The  carbon  dating  tests  disclosed 
that  the  wire  woven  into  the  lower 
must  have  originated  in  foundries 
all  over  the  world,  in  places  such 
as  Berlin.  South  Africa,  the 
Middle  East.  Korea  itself,  in  both 
the  Eastern  and  Western  Blocks, 
as  they  were  called  then. 

The  archeologists  today  are 
seeking  appropriate  methods  to 
prevent  further  decay  of  the 
structure.  Due  to  the  oxidation  of 
the  iron  wire,  the  helixes  are 
dissolving  into  a heap  of  rust. 
Some  scientists  say  that  the 
builders  were  well  aware  of  the 
passing  nature  of  the  wire  braids 
as  opposed  to  the  greater  longev- 
ity of  the  stainless  steel  used  for 
the  bracing  and  the  connecting 
elements. 

The  function  of  the  building  is  not 
known.  It  was  built  in  an  era  of 
extensive  development  of 
communications,  which  justifies 
the  hypothesis  that  the  tower  must 
have  served  as  a transmitter. 

Some  experts,  however,  feel  that 
the  tower  itself  was  a message. 


Seung  Jae  Lee,  Mark  Leonardi,  Lee  Yul 


George  Moore 
Blueprint  of  DMZ 
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This  drawing  tries  to  depict  a 
"structuralist"  aspect  of  the 
particular  cultural-political 
ambience  surrounding  the 
physical  marker  known  as  the 
DMZ. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  blueprint  are 
cartoons  drawn  from  Korean 
War-  era  American  newspapers. 
Aside  from  virulent  anti-commu- 
nism, one  characteristic  shared  by 
the  cartoons  is  a series  of  opposi- 
tions, e.g.,  East-West,  North- 
South,  slave  world-free  world. 


One  exceptional  cartoon  is  on  the 
far  right  side,  depicting  Stalin 
with  whirling  gears  in  perpetual 
motion.  This  visual  motif  is 
picked  up  by  gear  wheels  above 
the  row  of  cartoons.  These 
meshing  gears  are  meant  to 
suggest  the  inexorable  forward 
motion  of  history.  Within  the  two 
gears  are  represented  two  differ- 
ent economic  models  among 
those  at  war  in  Korea.  At  right, 
US-type,  consumer-driven 
capitalism  symbolized  by  Ford. 

At  left  is  the  traditional  Korean 
peasant.  The  DMZ  marks  the  spot 
between  two  different  types  of 
industrialization,  socialist  and 
capitalist. 


The  meshing  gears  of  recent 
Korean  history  have  consumed 
human  life  (see  soldier  in  center 
“cannon  fodder”)  and  destroyed 
cities  (see  images  of  ruins  below 
soldier).  The  large  Korean  script 
at  the  side  is  taken  from  photos  of 
political  banners  of  recently 
rioting  Korean  students.  The 
smaller  script  on  either  side  of  the 
cartoons  reiterates  the  basic  theme 
of  how  the  DMZ  makes  manifest 
oppositions.  These  words  read: 
"East-West,  North-South,  self- 
sufficiency-export  dependency, 
socialist-capitalist,"  and  also  “yin 
yang,”  suggesting  how  opposi- 
tions help  animate  the  world. 


Juli  R.  Brode,  Gregory  J.  Slowik 
Disinformation 


There  is  no  insurance  against  dis- 
information and  the  only  possibil- 
ity of  avoiding  it  is  through  a 
surfeit  of  information.  In  this 
manner,  perhaps  Koreans  can 
seeand  hear  the  conflicting  infor- 
mation which  keeps  their  war 
festering,  and  in  turn,  other  people 
can  meet  similar  information  with 
a measure  of  doubt. 

1.  Communication  satellites  in 
orbit  around  the  earth. 

2.  Receiving  towers,  each 
displaying  a multitude  of  dishes, 
set  up  to  receive  signals  via  the 
satellites. 

3.  30'  deep  culvert  excavated  at 
centerline  of  DMZ.  This  culvert 
will  be  130'  wide  and  will  be 
densely  planted  with  bamboo 
trimmed  to  a height  of  3'. 

4.  Each  participating  country  to 
design  and  build  a bridge  across 
the  DMZ  culvert.  There  are  no 
stylistic  restrictions,  however  the 
bridge  design  must  include  a 
gateway  at  each  end,  into  which  a 
30'  television  screen  is  incorpo- 
rated. 

3.  Each  country  may  broadcast 
whatever  it  wishes  on  its  screens. 
Both  screens  must  always  show 
the  same  thing. 


Russel  Epprecht 
DMZ-December  31,  1945 
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'BIG  THREE  RE-ESTABLISH  UNITY  IN  WIDE  ACCORD; 
AGREE  ON  ATOM,  TREA  TIES,  JAPAN, CHINA,  KOREA ; 
28  NATIONS  SET  UP  THE  BRETTON  WOODS  BAM 

Korea  UMNlirTY  TORI 


Accord 


Pt»ncip*t  Is  btencfed  to 
UNO  Alom  Bod*.  Kora/ 
lawn  Pact  Pacts  , 


ARMIES  TO  QUIT  CHJl 


Oil,  photograph  paper  on  canvas 


Nam  June  Paik 


Gisue  Hariri,  Mojgan  Hariri 
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This  project  attempts  to  create  a 
metaphysical  path  with  no 
physical  destination.  Its  aim  is  to 
offer  a refuge  to  displaced  souls 
in  exile,  searching  for  an  alterna- 
tive means  to  eliminate  the  human 
conflict.  The  intention  is  to  grasp 
that  all  things  and  events  per- 
ceived by  the  senses  are  interre- 
lated, connected,  and  are  different 
aspects  or  manifestations  of  the 
same  reality. 


The  physical  execution  is  a bridge 
structure  built  over  an  obstacle 
(DMZ).  This  structure  fluidly 
connects  a system  of  interacting 
spaces  and  components.  By  virtue 
of  their  very  existence  as  parts  of 
wholes,  these  pieces  fit  precisely 
into  place  with  other  parts  in  the 
organism  they  compose.  The 
properties  of  these  parts  are 
determined  not  by  some  funda- 
mental law  but  by  the  properties 
of  all  the  other  parts. 


The  project  stretches  one  thou- 
sand feet  across  the  demilitarized 
zone  between  Seoul  and  Pyon- 
gyang. Its  spine  is  one  hundred 
feet  in  height  and  twenty  feet  in 
width. 


Model  maker:  Kazem  Naderi 


David  Y.  Chung 
Air  Raid  Drill 


Drawing  on  paper 


Paul  Virilio 

Avant  Travaux  Architectes 

Y.  Lamblin,  L.  Gardet,  P.  lankry,  L.  Ruspatini 


AN  AIRPORT  IN  THE  DMZ 
INACCESSIBLE 
ARCHITECTURE  ON  HOLD 


AN  AIRPORT  IN  THE  DMZ 
EQUIPMENT  AND  INFRASTRUCTURE  AWAITING 
THEIR  FUNCTION 

LINES.  TRACES.  FLIGHTS 
ON  THE  HORIZON  THE  TOWERV/ 
“FANTASMATIC"  OBJECT.  LIKE  A MAGNET 
A TOWER  THAT  DIRECTS  PEOPLE'S  ^ISIONS 
TRAJECTORIES,  APPROACHES.  FLIGHTS 
VIRTUAL  USE  OF  TERRITORY 
THE  DMZ,  A TERRITORY  MAPPED  OUT  BUT  INAC- 
CESSIBLE 


/ 
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THIS  CONTROL  TOWER  CONTAINS  BROADCASTS 
THE  AIRPORT 

PRERECORDED  LANDINGS.  BROADCASTED 
EVENTS  IN  MEMORY 


THE  TERMINAL 

A "CONTACT  DETECTOR" 

IS  A COMMON  OBJECT 
IS  INFINITELY  MORE  COMPLEX. 

SITUATED  IN  EACH  MAJOR  INTERNATIONAL  AIRPORT. 

THIS  "PERMANENT  DETECTOR"  WOULD  BE  ABLE  TO  MEASURE  THE  SPACE 
BETWEEN  DREAMS  AND  REALITY: 

NORTH  KOREA  AND  SOUTH  KOREA 
A BIT  LIKE  TELEVISION  NEWS  SHOW  US  "THE  WALL" 

THE  BARRIER  BETWEEN  EAST  BERLIN  AND  WEST  BERLIN. 

THE  LINES  OF  BEIRUT 
THE  DIVISIONS  OF  BELFAST. 

THE  TERMINAL  PROJECTED  INTO  THE  ELECTRONIC  ETHER 
WOULD  FUSE  THE  RUPTURE. 

THE  KOREAN.  GERMAN  OR  LEBANESE  SEPARATION 
COULD  CREATE  A NEW  URBAN  ENTITY 
THE  "REAL  TIME.” 
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